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BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from poge 163.) | 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


I bad imperfectly recovered my strength, when [| 
was informed of the arrival of my mother’s brother, | 
Thomas Cambridge. Ten years since he went to 


1 


what progress had been made in detecting or punish- || Audience was composed of thousands whom tumours 


ing the author of this unheard-of devastation. 
“ The author!” 
thor ?”” 


‘ 


would be painful, and toolong. I am not apprised of | 


none but Wieland, Pleyel, and myself, who are able | 
to relate certain facts.” 


said he; ‘ Do you know the au- | 


* Alas!” T answered, “ I am too well acquainted } 
with him. The story of the grounds of my suspicions || ample relation of his motives and actions.” There he 


: | stopped. 
| the extent of your present knowledge. There are I 


of thie wonderful event had attracted from the great- 
est distance. A long and impartial examination was 
made, and the prisoner was called upon for his de- 
fence. In compliance with this call he delivered an 


I besought him to say who this criminal was, and 


| what the instigations that compelled him. My uncle 
| was silent. 


“ Spare yourself the pain,” said he. “ All that 
| 


Lurged this inquiry with new force. I 
reverted to my own knowledge, and sought in this 


_ Wieland and Pleyel can communicate, I know al- || some basis to conjecture. I ran over the scanty cata- 


} 


ready. If any thing of moment has fallen within your | 


logue of the men whom I knew ; I lighted on no one 


Europe, and was a surgeon in the British forces in|} own exclusive knowledge, and the relation be not too || who was qualified fer ministering to malice like this. 


Germany, during the whole of the late war. After | 
its conclusion, some connection that he had formed 
with an Irish officer, made him retire into Ireland — | 
Intercourse had been punctually maintained by letters | 
with his sister’s children, and hopes were given that 
he would shortly return to his native country, and 
pass his old age in our society. He was now in an 
evil hour arrived. 

I desired an iaterview with him for numerous and 
urgent reasons. With the first returns of my under- 
standing I had anxiously sought information of the 
fate of my brother. During the course of my disease 
I had never seen him ; and vague and unsatisfactory 
answers were returned to all my inquiries. I had ve- 
hemently interrogated Mrs. Hallet and her husband, 
and solicited an interview with this unfortunate man ; 











but they mysteriously insinuated that his reason was || 
still unsettled, and that his circumstances rendered an || rence ? 


interview impossible. Their reserve on the particu- 
lars of this destruction, and the author of it, was equal- 
ly invincible. 

For some time, finding all my efforts fruitless, I 
had desisted from direct inquiries and solicitations, 
determined as soon as my strength was sufficiently re- 
newed, to pursue other means of dispelling my uncer- 
tainty. In this state of things my uncle's arrival, and 
intention to visit me, were announced. I almost shud- 
dered to behold the face of thisman. WhenI reflect- 
ed on the disasters that had befallen us, I was half | 
unwilling to witness that dejection and grief which 
would be disclosed in his countenance. But I believed 
that all transactions had been thoroughly disclosed to 


him, and confided in my importunity to extort from || win e 
|| his have carried into act this dreadful purpose ? 


“ Have I not said,”’ returned he, “ that the per- 


him the knowledge that I sought. 


I had no doubj as to the person of our enemy ; but | 
formance was another's? Carwin, perhaps, or hea- 


the motives that urged him to perpetrate these hor- 
rors, the means that he used, and his present condi- | 
tion, were totally unknown. It was reasonable to ex- 
pect some information on this head, from my uncle. 
i therefore waited his coming with impatience. At 
length, in the dusk of the evening, and in my solitary 
chamber, this meeting took place. 

This man was our nearest relation, and had ever 
treated us with the affection of a parent. Our meet- 
ing, therefore, could not be without overflowing ten- 
derness, and gloomy joy. He rather encouraged than 
restrained the tears that I poured out in his arms, and 
took upon himself the task of comforter. Allusions 
to recent disasters could not be long omitted. One 
topic facilitated the admission of another. At length, 
I mentioned and deplored the ignorance in which I 
had been kept respecting my brother's destiny, and 
the circumstances of our misfortunes, 








dim to tell me what was Wieland’s comition, and 


J 


‘| with chains.” 


I entreated | justice. 


arduous for your present strength, I confess I am de- 
_sirousof hearing it. Perhaps you allude to one by the 
name of Carwin. I will anticipate your curiosity by 
saving, that since these disasters, no one has seen or 


| heard of him. His agency is, therefore, a mystery 


' still unsolved.” 

| I readily complied with his request, and related as 
distinctly as I could, though in general terms, the 
| events transacted in the summer-house and my cham- 
| ber. He listened, without apparent surprise, to the 


tale of Pleyel's errors and suspicions, and with aug- | 


| mented seriousness, to my narrative of the warnings | 
’) family, his actions, and his motives. Shall I call him 


| and inexplicable vision, and the letter found upon the 
table. I waited for his comments. 
* You gather from this,” said he, “ that Carwin is 
| the author of all this misery.” 
** Is it not,” answered I, “ an unavoidable infe- 
But what know you respecting it ? 
possible to execute this mischief without witness or 
| co-adjutor? I beseech you to relate to me, when and 


whom this disaster was first suspected or discovered. 
Surely, suspicion must have fallen upon some one, 
and pursuit was made.” 

My uncle rose from his seat, and traversed the floor 
with hasty steps. His eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, and he seemed buried in perplexity. At 


| why Mr. Hallet was summoned to the scene, and by | 


other is found, and his deed is ascertained.” 





ven, or insanity, prompted the murderer; but Car- | 


|| win is unknewn. The actual performer has, long | 


| Since, veen called to judgment and convicted, and is, | 


I lifted my hands and eyes. “ Who, then, is this 
assassin? By what means, and whither was he 
traced? What is the testimony of his guilt?” 

‘«¢ His own, corroborated with that of a servant- 
maid who spied the murder of the children from a 


Was it | 


| at this moment, at the bottom of a dungeon loaded || 





closet where she was concealed. The magistrate re- 
turned from your dwelling to your brother's He was 
employed in hearing and recording the testimony of 
the only witness, when the criminal himself, unex- 
pected, unsolicited, unsought, entered the hall, ac- 
| knowledged his guilt, and rendered himself up to 














« He has since been summoned to the bar. The 





, Again I resorted to importunity. Had I ever seen 


| the criminal? Was it sheer cruelty, or diabolical re- 


| venge that produced this overthrow ? 


| He surveyed me, for a considerable time, and lis 


tened to my interrogations in silence. At length he 
spoke: “ Clara, I have known thee by report, and in 
some degree by observation. Thou art a being of no 
vulgar sort. Thy friends have hitherto treated thee 
asa child. They meant well, but, perhaps, th 
were unacquainted with thy strength. I assure my- 
self that nothing will surpass thy fortimde. 

“* Thou art anxious to know the destroyer of thy 


to thy presence, and permit him to confess before thee ° 
| Shall I make bim the narrator of his own tale ?” 

I started on my feet, and looked round me with 
fearful glances, as if the murderer was close at hand 
* What do you mean?” said I; “ put an end, I be- 
seech you, to this suspense.”’ 

| Be not alarmed ; you will never more behold the 
face of this criminal, unless he be gifted with super- 
natural strength, and sever like threads the constraint 
of links and bolts. I have said that the assassin was 


|| arraigned at the bar, and that the trial ended with a 


summons from the judge to confess or to vindicate his 
/actions. A reply was immediately made with signi- 
ficance of gesture, and a tranquil majesty, which de- 


length he paused, and said, with an emphatic tone, | noted less of humanity than godhead. Judges, advo- 
“ Jt is true; the instrument is known. Carwin may | cates, and auditors were panic-struck, and breathless 


have plotted, but the execution was another’s. That 
'| ed the speech. There it is," continued he, putting a 


« Good heaven!” I exclaimed, “ what say you? || roll of papers in my hand, “ You may read them at 


Was not Carwin the assassin? Could any hand but 1 your leisure.” 
|| With these words my uncle left me alone. My cu- 


with attention. One of the hearers faithfully record- 


riosity refused me a moment's delay. [ opened the 
| papers, and read as follows. 
a 

CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Turopore Wirvanp, the prisoner at the bar, 
| was now called upon for his defence. He looked 





|| around him for some time, in silence, and with a mild 


' countenance. At length he spoke: 
|... Itis strange ; [ am known to my judges and my 
| auditors. Who is there present a stranger to the cha- 
racter of Wieland? Who knows him not as a hus- 
bandas a father—as a friend? yet here am I ar- 
raigned asacriminal. I am charged with diabolical 
malice; I am accused ef the murder of my wife and 
my children! 
“ It is true, they were slain by me; they all pe- 
rished by my hand. The task of vindication is igno- 
ble. What is it that I am called to vindicate ? and 


before whom ? 
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you ; the soundness of his integrity, and the unchange- 
ableness of his principles, are familiar to your appre- 
hension ; yet you persist iu this charge! You lead me 
hither manacled as a felon ; you deem me worthy of 
a vile and tormenting death ! 

« Who are they whom I have devoted to death ?— 
My wife—the little ones, that drew their being from 
me—that creature who, as she surpassed them in ex- 
cellence, claimed a larger affection than those whom 


| certain the truth by going thither. I went. On my 
way my mind was full of these ideas which related to 

my intellectual condition. In the torrent of fervid 
conceptions, J lost sight of ry, purpose. Some times 
I stood still ; sometimes I wandered from my path, 
and experienced some difficulty, on recovering from 
my fit of musing, to regain it. 

“ The series of my thoughts is easily traced. At 
first every vein beat with raptures known only to the 
man whose parental and conjugal love is without li- 
mits, and the cup of whose desires, immense as it is, 
overflows with gratification. [know not why emo- 
‘tions that were perpetual visitants should now have 
‘recurred with unusual energy. The transition was 
not new from sensations of joy to a consciousness of 

gratitude. ‘The author of my being was likewise the 
dispenser of every gift with which that being was em- 
bellished, The service to which a benefactor like 








aed 





. Ss: 
| der me thy wife. This is the victim I choose, \(‘aj! 
_ her hither, and here et her fall.’—The sound, and \,. 


| sage, and light vanished at once. 

| What demand was this? The blood of Cathe- 

| rine was to be shed! My wife was to perish by my 

\hand! I sought opportunity to attest my virtue.— 
Little did I expect that a proof like this would have 

been demanded. 

| “ My wife! Lexclaimed: O God! substitute some 

| other victim. Make me not the butcher of my wile 

| My own blood is cheap. This will I pour ont before 
thee with a willing heart ; but spare, I beseech thee, 

|| this precious life, or commission some other than her 
| husband to perform the bloody deed. 

“In vain. The conditions were prescribed; the 
decree had gone forth, and nothing remained but io 











| execute it. I rushed out of the house and across the 
| intermediate fields, and st d not till [ entered m 
? oppe y 























atural affinities bound heart. i !| this was entitled, could not be circumscribed. My || °W® parlour. : 
pase have Senn dail, Bile pene social sentiments were indebted to their alliance with |! | “ My wife had age pus as my — 
audacious fronts from the scrutiny of heaven. Take || devotion for all their value. All passions are base, | 7 +: sage ange yes of my return with some : ings 
refuge in some cavern unvisited by human eyes. Ye |! all joys feeble, all energies malignant, which are not || ° : = m3 a to ane . a 
may deplore your wickedness or folly, but ye cannot l drawn from this source. time, I was breathless with my speed : , his, anc the 
exbidie it. || For a time, my contemplations soared above tremors that shook my frame, and the wildness of iny 
—— ay . for pete sakes... Hag to || earth andteinhabitanic Jetretched forth my hands ; | looks, alarmed her. She immediately suspected some 
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still a murderer, and drag me to untimely death. I 
make not an effort to dispel your illusion : I utter not 
a word to cure you of your sanguinary folly: but 


there are probably some in this assembly who have | 


come from far: for their sakes, whose distance has 
disabled them from knowing me, I will tel! what I 
have done, and why. 

“ It is needless to say that God is the object of my 
supreme passion. I have cherished, in his presence, 
a single and upright heart. I have thirsted for the 


knowledge of his will. I have burnt with ardour to | 


approve my faith and my obedience. 

“ My days have been spent in searching for the re- 
velation of that will ; but my days have beea mourn- 
ful, because my search failed. I solicited direction: 
1 turned on every side where glimmerings of light 
could be discovered. Ihave got been wholly unin- 
formed ; but my knowledge has always stopped short 
of certainty. Dissatisfaction has insinuated itself into 
all my thoughts. My purposes bave been pure; my 
wishes indefatigable: but not till lately were these 
purposes thoroughly accomplished, and these wishes 
fully gratified. ’ = 

“1 thank thee, my father, for thy bounty; that 
ihou didst not ask a less sacrifice than this; that thou 
placedst me in @ condition to testify my submission te 
thy will! What have I withbeld which it was thy 
pleasare to exact? Now may I, with dauntiess and 
ereet eye, claim my reward, sinee I have given thee 
the treasure of my soul. 

‘I was at my own house; it was late in the even- 
ing: my sister had gone to the city, but proposed to 
return. Jt was in expectation of her return that my 
wife and I delayed going to bed beyond the usual 
hour; the rest of the family, however, were retired. 


“ My mind was contempiative and calm ; not whol- 


iy devoid of apprehension on account of my sister's 


safety. Recent events, not easily explained, had sug- 
gested the existence of some danger ; but this danger 
was without a distinet form in our imagination, and 
scarcely ruffled our tranquillity. 

“‘ Time passed, and my sister did not arrive; her 
house is at some distance from mine, and though her 
arrangements had been made with a view to residing 
with us, it was possible that, through forgetfulness, or 
the occurrence of unforeseen emergencies,’ she had 
returned to her own dwelling. 


I lified my eyes, and exclaimed, O! that I might be 
admitted to thy presence ; that mine were the su- 
preme delight of knowing thy will, and of performing 
it! The blissful privilege of direct communication 
with thee, and of listening to the audible enunciation 
of thy pleasure ! 

‘‘ What task would I not undertake, what priva- 
| tion would I not cheerfully endure, to testify my love 
| of thee; Alas! thou hidest thyself from my view: 
|| glimpses only of thy excellence and beauty are af- 
|| forded me. Would that a momentary emanation 
from thy glory would visit me! that some unambigu- 
ous token of thy presence would salute my senses! 

“ In this mood, I entered the house of my sister.— 
It was vacant. Scarcely had I regained recollection 
of the purpose that brought me hither. Thoughts of 
a different tendency had such absolute possession of 
my mind, that the relations of time and space were 
almost obliterated from my understanding. These 
wanderings, however, were restrained, and I ascend- 
ed to her chamber. 

* I had no light, and might have known by exter- 
nal observation, that the house was without any inha- 
bitant. With this, however, I was not satisfied. I 
entered the room, and the object of my search not 
appearing, I prepared to return. 

* The darkness required some caution in descend- 
ing the stair. I stretched my hand to seize the balus- 
trade by which I might regulate my steps. How 
shall I deseribe the lustre, which, at that moment, 
burst upon my vision ! 

“T was dazzled. My organs were bereaved of 
their activity. My eye-lids were half closéd, and my 
hands withdrawn from the balustrade. A nameless 
fear chilled my veins, and I stood motionless. This 
irradiation did not retire or lessen, It seemed as if 
some powerful effulgence covered me like a mantle. 

“ T opened my eyes and found all about me lumi- 
nous and glowing. It was the element of heaven that 
flowed around. Nothing but a fiery stream was at 
first visible; but, anon, a shrill voice from behind 
called upon me to attend. 

“ T tuned: It is forbidden to describe what I saw: 
Words, indeed, would be wanting to the task. The 
lineaments of that being, whose veil was now lified, 
and whose visage beamed upon my sight, no hues of 
pencil or of lariguage can portray. 
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 Elence it was conceived proper that I should as- 








“ As it spoke, the accents thrilled to my heart.— 
* Thy prayers are heard. In proof of thy faith, ren- 


-disaster to have happened to her friend, and her ewn 
speech was as much overpowered by emotion as mine. 
“ She was silent, but her looks manifested ber im- 
patience to hear what I had to communicate. I spoke, 
but with so much precipitation as scarcely to be un- 
derstood ; catching her, at the same time, by the arm, 
and forcibly pulling her from her seat. 
|} * ¢ Come along with me: fly: waste not a moment: 
time will be lost, and the déed will be omitted. Tarry 
|| nots question not; but fly with me!’ 
» ‘ This deportment added afresh to her alarms.— 
Her eyes pursued mine, and she said, ‘ What is the 
matter ? For God's sake what is the matter ? Where 
would you have me 7 ”’ 

“ My eyes were fixed upon her countenance while 
she spoke. I thought upon her virtues; 1 viewed her 
as the mother of my babes ; as my wife: I recalled 
the purpose for which I thus arged her attendance — 
My heart faltered, and I saw that I must rouse to this 
work all my faculties. The danger of the least delay 
was imminent. 

“ T looked away from her, and again exerting my 
force, drew her towards the door—‘ You must go with 
me—indeed you must.’ 

‘In her fright she half resisted my efforts, and 
|} again exclaimed, ‘ Goed heaven! what is it you 

mean? Where go? What has happened? Have 
you found Clara ” 

** * Follow me, and you will see,’ I answered, stil! 
urging her reluctant steps forward. 

“* What phrensy has seized you? Something 
must needs have happened. Is she sick? Have you 
found her ?’ 


“Come and see, Follow me, and know for your- 
self.’ 

“¢ Still she expostulated and besought me to explain 
this mysterious behaviour. I could not trust myself to 
answer her; to look at her; but grasping her arm, I 
drew her afier me. She hesitated, rather through 
confusion of inind than from unwillingness to accom- 
pany me. This confusion gradually abated, and she 
moved forward, but with irresolute footsteps, and con- 
tinual exclamations of wonder and terror. Her inter- 
rogations of ‘ what was the matter? and ‘ whither 
was I going ?” were ceaseless and vehement. 

** Tt was the scope of my efforts not to think; te 
keep up a conflict and uprear in my mind, in which 
all order and distinctness should be lost; to escape 
from the sensations produced by her voice. I was, 
therefore, silent. I strove to abridge this interval by 
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to waste all my attention in ious || looks . > ie 
my haste, and ll my a furious looks. I muttered something about death, and the |! stains and this TE a Te 
y. . these were 


gesticulations. | injunctions of my duty. At these words she 1 | wi . 
‘¢ In this state of mind we reached my sister’s door. | back, and looked at = with a new teatoladial oe | a yore ee et ee, een bed 
: “me ee ~ || been here! 
She looked at the windows and saw that al! was de- || guish. After a pause, she clasped her hands, and | 


solate—* Why come we here? There is no body here. || exclaimed— 
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; | : I will not dwell — my lapse into desperate aii 
I will not go in.’ “<0 Wie | wile) | Ourageous sorrow. he breath of heaven that sus- 
« Still I was dumb ; but opening the door, I drew |! mistaken ; verges a “ny ~~ * ts - 1 tained me was withdrawn, and I sunk into mere mar 
her into the entry. This was theallotted scene: here 1 itis too plain: thou art und + lo so eaten oa faedinirabe soe yo 
she was 0 fall. I Jet go her hand, and pressing my | self.’ At the same time “ae ep as oe" wren 6 i methane 8 i screams of horror : I panted after 
palms against my forehead, made one mighty effort pany Hea skies ow “y me apne: || orment and pain. Eternal fire, and the bickerings 
to work up my soul to the deed. soins Wena wha olene * ti pe that different symp- |/ of hell, compared with what I felt, were music aud a 
Te lae lA ant bu; wiy-everage wes op Vente place. replied to her with vehe- 1 — » hy , 
alled ; my arms nerveless : I muttered prayers that “ey aa ee ll. vank my od that this degéneracy was tran- 
- aan os might be aided from above. ee y avail || ie at ecg \ oie e duty is kaows, and I thank || sient, that he deigned once more to raise me aloft.— 
ed nothing. have power to fulfil tL Ce h ee ta Map diaote i I thought upon what I had done as a sacrifice toduty, 
ieaicesibiiiabe tell ‘over wwe: This conviction pet iy amghorne : * 3 ty I pity the weak- | and was calm, . My wife was dead; but I reflected, 
aubiapeeniies; ek -satatilen: Cistenel Gena, | Thy life is pre nett -— A qed ba ao not yn Ibe though this source of human consolation was 
and L-stood rigid and cold as marble. From this | Pm remap red ¥ ‘ave ers - as a. i aap oe others were still open. if the transports 
state | was somewhat relieved by my wife’s voice, | you ? Why talk you of death? Bethink yourself, | had sil ee nt = top csiee nas 
who renewed her supplications to be told why we || Wieland: bethink yourself, and this fit will 0 || Rad sull scope for exercise. When remembrance o! 
éame hither, and what was the fate of my sister. | why came [hither ! Wh did 4 t wi to : | their mother should excite too keen a pang, I would 
s What could I-answer ? My words were broken ||“ ‘I brought had Pte s ener ao me hither . || look upon them, and be comforted. 
and inarticulate. Her fears naturally acquired force I am appeinted thy destro er a ss oT fn i { while 1 reveived these ideet, new wareth Gow- 
from the observation of these symptoms ; but these || must.’ Saying this Tseized he aus pw aan || €d in upon my heart—I was wrong. These feelings 
fears were misplaced The on! indliethics she de- aloud, aude d ee J to fi sa bnasif ne o<o¥aR ese the growth of selfishness. Of this 1 was pot 
os placed. y ce she de- | aloud’, aud endeavoured to free herself from my grasp; | aware, and to dispel the mist that obscured my per 
rom my conduct was, that some terrible mishap |, but her efforts were vain. i! ceptions, a new effulgence and a new re one hoe : 
hed ge oe ae Fae | " “ me suey Wieland, thou dost not mean it. “necessary. ‘ % 
; wrung her hands, - exclaimed in an ago- || m not thy wife? and wouldst thou kill me? Thou|| “ From these thoughts I was recalled by a ray tha: 
ny, * O tell me where is she? W hat has become of |) wilt not ; and yet—I see—thou art Wieland no longer! | was shot into the room. A véice spake like that 
her? Is she sick ? Dead! Is she in her chamber ? || A fury, resistless and horrible, possesses thee—Spare | which I had before heard—‘ Thou hast done well 
am me go thither and know the worst!’ ! me—spare—help—help.—’ 1 but all is not done—the sacrifice is incomplete—th» 
, This proposal set my thoughts once more in mo- || “ Till her breath was stopped she shrieked for) children must be offered—ihey must perish with theu 
tion. Perhaps what my rebellious heart refused to || help—for mercy. When she could speak no longer, | mother! ——’ 

















perform here, I might obtain strength enough to exe- || her gestures, her looks appealed to my compassion. || [ To be continued.] 
cute elsewhere. My accursed hand was irresolute and tremulous. I || 
 ¢ Come then,’ said J, ‘ let us go.’ }meant thy death to be sudden, thy struggles to be || = aie 
“ ¢] will, but not in the dark. We must first pro- {| brief. Alas! my heart was infirm ; my resolves mu-|, OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
cure a light.’ table. Thrice I slackened my grasp, and life kept || ny ie CAL 
‘¢ ¢ Fly then and procure it; but I charge you lin- | its hold, though in the midst of pangs. Her eye-balls | KENILWORTH 
ger not. 1 will await for your return.’ | started from their sockets. Grimness and distortion } ba +. 
*¢ While she was gone, I strode along tle entry.— |{ took place of all that used to bewitch me into trans- i BY TEE AUTHOR OF WATE, 
The fellness of a gloomy hurricane but faintly resem- || port, and subdue me into reverence. {i (Continued from page 164.) 


bled the discord that reigned in my mind. To omit! ‘“ I was commissioned to kill thee, but not to tor- } 
this sacrifice must not be ; yet my sinews had refused | ment thee with the foresight of thy death; nottomul-'| The Earl replies by enforcing on hex 
to — No alternative was offered. To rebel || tiply thy fears, and prolong thy agonies. Haggard, | the necessity of such secresy, and ends by 
against the mandate was impossible ; but obedience || and pale, and lifeless, at length thou ceasedst to con- i oe ia ; : 
would render me the executioner of my wife. My || tend with thy destiny. — re waar wierep dono Bis 
will was strong, but my limbs refused their office. «‘ This was a moment of triumph. Thus had I) duty ? to this the lady answers—* O I have 
* She returned with a light ; I led the way to the || successfully subdued the stubbornness of human pas- i nought to complain of, so he discharges his 
chamber; she looked round her}; she lifted the cur- || sions: the victim which had been demanded was ‘task with fidelity to you; and his daugh- 


tain of the bed; she saw nothing. given: the deed was done past recal. i pe FF ve 
_“ At length she fixed inquiring eyes upon me. The|| “I lifted the corpse in my arms and laid it on the || t€F Janet ist ataon est and at compe 
light now enabled her to discover in my visage what || bed. I gazed upon it with delight. Such was the || nion of my solitude—her little air of preci- 
darkness on hitherto concealed. Her cares were || elation of my thoughts, that I even broke into laugh- | sion sits so well upon her.” “Is she, in- 
now transferred from my sister to myself, and she said || ter. I clapped my hands and exclaimed, ‘ It isdone! |) 399 cnt rrr ‘we 
it @ tremulous voice, ‘ Wieland! you pan not well ; || My sacred duty is fulfilled! To that I have sacri- | deed?” said the Earl; “ she who gives 
What ails you? Can I do nothing for you?’ ficed, O my God! thy last and best gifi, my wife!’ | you pleasure must not pass unrewarded— 
“ That accents and looks so winning should disarm ||| “ For a while I thus soared above frailty. I ima- '| come hither, damsel!” Janet obeys the 
on ab "9a was to be expected. My || gined I had set myself for ever beyond the ier” of i summons, and the Earl presents her with 
hand ere thrown anew into anarchy. I spread || selfishness; but my imaginations were false. This | : b 
e (Ve —but she answers demure] 
pe omc rea my eyes that I might not see her, and || rapture quickly subsided. I looked again at my wile. | . as fit wats: Mabdtanbts cnngre : : 
vered only by groans. She took my other hand || My joyous ebuliitions vanished, and I asked myself| that those of “ Mr. greg 
thin ‘eat her . and pressing it to her heart, spoke with || who it was whom I saw? Methought it could not be || tion, seek not, like the gay daughters of 
ohvdey Sage had ever swayed my will, and waft-|| Catherine. It could not be the pers es we — \ this world, to twine gold around their fin- 
w : ig , , 
seley ed for years in my heart; who had slept, nightly, in ‘ 
~ * My friend! my soul’s friend! tell me thy cause || my A who had borne in her womb, who had |} 8@Fs, OF eags shemoanal stones upon oe 
0 Brief * DoF not merit to partake with thee in thy || fostered at her breast, the beings who called me fa- necks, like the vain women of Tyre an 
pert Am I not thy wife # ther; whom I had watched with delighty and cherish- |) cigon.” This grave answer was particu- 
ae hn 1 a f ee from bed embrace, || ed with a wenn _ new and perpetually grow- larly pleasing to the Earl, who, a fter comh- 
coure of the room. In this pause, || ing : it could not e same. , ag ee 
: Ge Was once more infused into me. I A Oh i Where washerbloom! These deadly and blood- mending her for her precision, slips into 
hyper vee, my duty. She followed me, and renewed || suffused orbs but ill resemble the azure and extatic ||her hand five gold pieces of Philip and 
passionate entreaties to know the cause of my dis- || tenderness of her eyes. The lucid stream that mean- M ary. “ | would not accept this gold neie 
i dered over that bosom, the glow of love that was wout | a +. & but that I hope to find 
“ Lraised my head and regarded her with stedfast|| to sit upon that cheek, are much unlike these livid || ther,” said Janet, i 
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a use for it, that will bring a blessing on us 
all,’ so saying, she left the apartment to 
prepare the evening’s collation. Varney 
and Foster were invited to sup with the 
Earl and his lady. The next morning 
Leicester prepares to take his leave, and | 
in their last interview the lady renews her 
request to visit her father, Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart, whom Tressilian informed her was 











ill—and at the same time cautiously sounds 
the Earl, as to his feelings towards Tressi- 
lian; she finds, however, that it is intro- 
ducing a dangerous subject, and very sro 
ly resolves not to disclose the interview | 
she had with him in Cumnor-Place; this’ 
resolution, Varney, with every art in his | 
power, had been endeavouring to bring’ 
about, to subserve purposes of his own, as | 
will be seen hereafter. The lady could’ 
not obtain permission from the Earl, to. 
visit her father; and after her lerd’s de-| 








parture, retired to her apartments, fretted | 
with disappointment. Varney liugers be- 
hind, and has a short conference with Fos- 
ter, during which he makes a number of 
dark insinuations, which plainly indicate 
that, to obtain his ends, he was not likely 
to stick at many qualms of conscience.— 
He at length goes off in pursuit of the Earl, 
and finds him waiting at the postern gate 
of the park. The Earl censures him for 
tarrying, and informs him that he must 
reach Woodstock, before he could lay aside 
his disguise, and till then he journeyed in 
some peril. “ It is but two hours brisk 











riding, my lord,” said Varney ; “ for me, 
[ only stopped to enforce your commands 
of care and secresy on yonder Foster, and 
to inquire about the abode of the gentleman 
whom I would promote to your lordship’s 
trajn, in the room of Trevors.” 

** Is he fit for the meridian of the anti- 
chamber, think’st thou?” said the Earl. 
‘* He promises well, my lord,” replied Var- 
ney.” With this, he obtains leave to re- 
turn to Cumnor-Place, in search of Lam- 
bourne, who, our readers will recollect, 
was sent to watch Tressilian. Varney 
alighted at the door of the Bony Black 
Bear, and desired to speak with “ Master 
Michael Lambourne. © That. respectable 
character was not long of appearing before 
his new patron, but it was with downcast 
looks.” 

“¢ Thou hast lost the scent,’ said Var- 
ney, ‘ of thy comrade Tressilian. I know 
it by thy hang-dog visage. Is this thy | 
alacrity, thou impudent knaye ?? 











« ¢ Cogswounds |? said Lambourne, 
‘ there was never a trail so finely hunted. 
I saw him to earth at.mine uncle’s here— 
stuck to him like bées-wax—saw him at 
supper—watched him to his chamber, and 
presto—he is gone next morning, the very 


| hostler knows not where !” ” 


Lambourne’s story was indeed true, for 
Tressilian was put on his guard by the 
landlord, and had very unexpectedly de- 
parted betwixt night and morning, “ leav- 
ing on the table, in his lodging, the full 
amount of his reckoning, with some allow- 
ance to the servants of the house.” Var- 
ney and Lambourne now mount their nags, 
and proceed to join the Earl, whom they 
found at the Royal Park of Woodstock, 
where it seems the Queen was to hold her 
court for a few days. 


We next return to Tressilian, who, as 


\| we before stated, was put upon his guard 


by Giles Gosling, and disappeared betwixt 
night and morning. He hastens to De- 
vonshire, the residence of Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart, for the purpose of procuring a petition 
from Sir Hugh to the Queen, praying a 
redress of wrongs, and the restoration of 
his daughter, by Richard Varney; whom 
all suppose to be the principal in the mat- 
ter; and “ Should Leicester,” said the 
landlord, “ be disposed to protect his de- 
pendent (as indeed Varney is said to be 
very confident with him) the appeal to the 
Queen may bring them both to reason.— 
Her Majesty is strict in such matters, and 
(if it be not treason to speak it) will rather, 
it is said, pardon a dozen courtiers for fall- 
ing in love with herself, than one for giving 
preference to another woman. Coragio 
then, my brave guest! for if thou layest a 
petition from Sir Hugh at the foot of the 
throne, bucklered by the story of thine own 
own wrongs, the favourite Earl dared as 
soon leap into the Thames at the fullest 
and deepest, as offer to protect Varney in 
a cause of this nature. But to do this with 
any chance of success, you must go formal- 
ly to work; and without staying here to 
tilt with the master of horse to a privy 
councillor, and expose yourself to the dag- 
ger of his cameradoes, you should hie you 
to Devonshire, get a petition drawn up for 
Sir Hugh Robsart, and make as many 


friends as you can to forward your interest 
at court.” 





“* As it was deemed proper by the tra- 
veller himself, as well as by Giles Gosling, 





the neighbourhood of Cumnor, by those 
whom accident might make early stirrers, 
the landlord had given him a route, con- 
sisting of various bye-ways and lanes, 
which he was to follow in succession, and 
which, all the turns and short-cuts duly ob- 
served, was to conduct him to the public 





road to Marlborough. 

“ But, like counsel of every other kind, 
this species of direction is much more ea- 
sily given than followed; and what be- 
twixt the intricacy of the way, the dark- 
ness of the night, Tressilian’s ignorance of 
the country, and the sad and perplexing 
thoughts with which ke had to contend, 
his journey proceeded so slowly, that morn- 
ing found him only in the vale of White- 
horse, memorable for the defeat of the 
Danes, in former days, with his horse de- 
prived of a fore-foot shoe, an accident 
which threatened to put a stop to his jour- 
ney, by laming the animal. The residence 
of a smith was his first object of inquiry, 
‘in which he received little satisfaction from 
the dulness or sullenness of one or two pea- 
sants, early bound for their labour, who 
gave brief and indifferent answers to his 
questions on the subject.” 

He, at length, entered a small village, 
consisting of five or six miserable huts; 



































that Tressilian should avoid being seen in 


about the doors of which, one or two peo- 
ple, whose appearance was as rude as that 
of their dwelling, were beginning the toils 
of the day. One cottage, however, seem- 
ed of rather superior aspect, and the old 
dame, who was sweeping her threshold, 
appeared something less rude than her 
neighbours, to her he addressed the oft re- 
peated question. “ The dame looked him 
in the face with peculiar expression, as she 
replied, ‘ Smith! ay, truly is there a smith 
—what would’st ha’ wi’ un, mon ?? ” 
Tressilian briefly replies, that he wants 
his horse shod. The emotion which the 
old dame displayed upon being interro- 
gated as to the smith, is accounted for, in 
the manner in which he performs his work. 
There is a report in circulation throughout 
the village, that he is in league with the 
devil, and, indeed, one would almost ima- 
gine that there was some foundation for 
the report, to judge from the whimsical 
manner in which Tressilian is introduced 
to Wayland Smith, the farrier. After a 
long talk with Master Horasmus Holiday, 
an insupportable pedagogue, he prevails 
upon him and dame Sludge to let little 
Dickie, a pupil of Holiday’s, accompany 
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him to the forge. Little Dickie, is aj jurgations of Master Erasmus Holiday.— |! closure of a neat looking mansion ; ~he was 
shrewd, ill shapen urchin, who laughs at | But Dickie Sludge equally deaf to the voice | immediately before me and I eittheard his 
the terror excited by Wayland Smith’s of maternal tenderness, and of magisterial || conversation to a lad, apparently his son 
story. The grandmother sewed a sprig of authority, skipped on unconsciously before } about 18 years of age. But before I nee. 
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mountain-ash into Dickie’s collar, so as to Tressilian, only observing, that ‘ if they |, ceed, it may be well to remark that his ap- 
render him invulnerable against superna- ' cried themselves hoarse, they might go lick || pearance was that ofa true gentleman, and 
tural influence ; but she still hesitates— | the honey-pot, for he had eaten up all the Lam certain that his actions accorded with 

« ¢ My good boy,’ said Tressilian, who | honey-comb himself on yesterday even.’ | his looks; especially I could not help but 
saw from a grotesque sneer on Dickie’s || [ To be continued.] | admire the opportunity he took of instilling 
face, that he was more like to act upon his | —— | 200d principles into the bosom of his ward. 


own bottom, than by the instruction of his) oo. ae panies? nt ale | T thought immediately he was a good man. 

. . . i} J ! ABID r | ° 

elders, ¢ I will give thee a silver groat, my | a } The circumstance may appear a trifling 
tty fellow, if you will but guide me to | CLERK FROM THE COUNTRY. | one, but it is sufficiently striking for m 

pre y ? y e | y g y 


+ b | r . 1} . . = 
this man’s forge. | Human nature is an inexhaustible theme ; | PU'POS* A part of the enclosure I have 


The boy gave him a knowing side-|' jt yaries almost as much as the human mentioned, by some accident or other, was 


; is ° 1es- || pa e, @ . re b OK . ; r 
look, which seemed to promise acquies-| countenance; and still it is astonishing to | fous dows. The house appeared to be 


. : pte: Hi 7 | vaca i i ably 
cence, while at the same time he exclaim-'| see to what a system it can be reduced, |... it, Sentara geteebiy were'o0 
visit to the city, distant about four miles. 


j ith’s ! | te ; : ‘ 
ed, ‘I be your guide to Wayland Smith S:'' and how capable it is of simplification. It i ieee Nad hile sates! , 
, . ° j ao 
Why, man, did I not say that the devil |i; wrought into almost any shape, by con-| the warden: and [ really felt f ‘th ra : 
might fly off with me, just as the kite there tingent circumstances, but is always form- Aer aat es tae Peed ats 
(looking to the peneew ) is flying off with | oq of the same principles. It sinks to the BES EE boa dn‘ alet led ie, 
9 ick > . i ; 1a - 
oxy on 1 | earth, or soars into the sublimest regions | anced Pr a eae cee sida tes 
The kite! the kite! exclaimed the | of fancy, while the truth remains “ self-evi- | ¢ 0+. it was but reasonable to su Fe om 
old woman, cotbempabyg and forgetting all dent, that all men are born equal.” Sub- i a would pay aac ee their 
other matters in her alarm, hastened to the | ject then, as we are to chance, (if I may so): 2, they appeared to caine thing 
rescue of her chicken as fast as her old legs || speak) it will not be remarkable if we find | ; 4 ects toard eiiiied 
could carry her | ieee of rhe : . | inorder. Just then I heard the gentleman 
° ourselves often thrown into singular situa) 5 44 .6c¢ hij “C Pay 
“ ¢ Now for it,’ said the urchin to Tres- |) ¢j | call 5 5 OO eee See ee 
’ '| tions, more or less exposed—and coming | he fi for L should hen te Baw 
silian ; * snatch your beaver, get out your|! in contact, as we continually are, with all oP * Seg PRB SA tee AS a 
horse, and have at the silver groat you H ki ds of dispositions, how can we expect pies dilly ies segs rade 
spake of? 6 | — vd "Tr a We aE YE: a ; /ina similar situation, without endeavour- 
“¢Nay. butt > ea'd th - seo —. “ rs + g ou ing to avert the ruin that threatens this ; ‘ it 
ve arry, tarry,’ said the pre- || what is of importance to our fellow-beings, | +. 4 doing as we would be done by.” ”— 
or . . ; a ° i ate 
* ; » ‘ Suflamina, Ricarde. ‘and yet we find it impossible to please them | They accordingly set about driving out the 
Tarry yourself,’ said Dickie, ‘ and all; demonstrating at one view the difficul- destroyers, and put up the feace. I also 
think what answer you are to make to ty of maintaining the path of rectitude.— | heard a couple of rough looking fellows, 
osene for sending me post to the devil.” | As a moral being, we are to be circum- who were walking behind me, chuckling at 
. ae teacher, aware of the responsibi-| spect in our behaviour ; as a religious be- | +1,. idea of having a pick at the fruit, as the 
mpm ae bustled up in great jing, we are to reverence our pergern ; but | ce fence was down.”. I observed that they 
» to lay hold of the urchin, and to pre- || both are admirably comprised in “ doing } passed by, rather chop-fallen. 
vent his departure; but Dickie slipped || unto others as we would be done by Soo Thus, by precept and by example, did 
through his fingers, bolted from the cottage, this, then, is the ground-work of all our ac- || this good man give to the world a lesson 


Sap % — : ApoE | ow Se RL hai cal ae of true morality, the effects of which were 
spairing, by wellst ache ; dant of ap : leceth ; hich has became aie _— - ” - ely 
covering his rc Ae sedegeetty 8 beg engt % = : a ie Hig || he saves the premises from impending mis- 
recoutee te A au J speed of foot, had 1 Baer ea mat oe ai a more | “tet in the next place, he brought home 
Latin vocabul rte sane gees the jis ~- : ie wnat wee ls with this re. ||"? the minds of some thoughtless men, the 
iia ary afiords, to persuade his | latitude than is consol : teh } folly, not to say the enormity, of the con- 
|, cept, perhaps Soneesarng more: Man se" li duct they had in contemplation ; for I can- 
Tresilian, at parting, gave the poor de- || interest would sanction, nevertheless its = but think that it was thonghtlessness 
serted teacher a trifle, as a recompense for |' adoption is the first step towards aright || oe shan vicious desires; and thirdly, in 
eae eemrot be bad reais Sipe: “course. the bosom of his youthful companion, he 
partly allayed the terror he had for facing | This is the point at which we have been was laying the ground-work of a man of 
_ return of the old lady to the mansion. | driving; for self-interest is the most pow- Lenoir and of integrity in so pleasing a 
Apparently, this took place soon af-| erful and most dangerous enemy with || ,apner, that it could hardly fail of being 
terwards, for ere Tressilian and his guide|! which we have to contend. I saw this! cient, And all this was done without 
had proceeded far on their journey, they | handsomely illustrated the other day, by even the probability of receiying the thanks 
rd the screams of a cracked female | an instance of disinterested generosity, || o¢ ihe owner. 


Voice, intermingled with the classical ob-| an elderly wan, who was passing the en-' 
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ANECDOTE OF A NUN, 

At the time the English army was in 
* Portugal, under lord Townsend and count 
de Lippe, the following adventure happen- 

ed to an ensign in a regiment there :— 
One morning as he was at breakfast, a 
friar, much of the same liberal turn of mind 
in regard of gallantry, with Dryden’s fa- 
ther Dominic, waited on him, and after the 
usual jargon of poverty and penance, told 
him that he had a letter for him from one 





of the sisterhood of his convent, which he 
brought out of pure charity, supposing it 
contained some wholesome admonitions 
tending to reform him. The young gen- 
tleman then opened the letter with great 
eagerness, and to his utmost surprise, found 
it written in English, and from a lady, beg- 
ging in the most eurnest terms, that he 
would contrive to deliver her from the mi- 
series of her confinement. The officer, 
thiaking his fair incognita was well ac- 
-quainted with her messenger before she 
would have trusted him, asked the friar if 
he could see the lady. Not unless you put 
on the habit of our order, replied the priest, 
which I have prepared for you. 

Tt may be imagined that the gallant Eng- 
lishman complied, for in about half an hour 
he was introduced to a lovely young crea- 
ture, who, with tears and blushes, hoped 
he would forgive the method she took to 
obtain his protection; that she was an 
English woman, and second daughter to a 
Roman Catholic merchant, of immense for- 
tune, who took her, as it were, on a visit of 
pleasure to Lisbon, and then buried her in 
a monastery, in order to gratify his ambi- 
tion. in the matching of her elder sister. 

The friar isan Irishman, and knows my 
family ; he will do all in his power to assist 
my escape, as, if it be effected, I can amply 

_ reward him. A council of war was now 
called, on the means of getting out of the 
convent; when it was agreed that the friar 
should let them out at midnight, and in or- 
der to prevent inquiry or pursuit, report 
that she drowned herself, a death which 
foreigners think happens every day in Eng- 
jand to young women disappointed in love, 
or wounded deeply by other strong pas- 
sions—The plot succeeded, and the officer 

- was married next morning to the fair apos- 

» tate to perpetual virginity. 

However, it was thought most advisable, 

_ while the troops continued in Portugal, for 

, the lady to appear in men’s apparel. Up- 

_ on her returning to England, she found her 


elder sister dead, and her father in deep 
despair, for being as he supposed, the cause 
of his second daughter’s making way with! 
herself. She waited upon him with her 
husband, and a new relation he had never | 
seen. The old man fainted within his | 
daughter’s arms ; and this meeting termi- 
nated in the reconciliation and happiness of | 
all parties. 


ee 


In the present day, when old bachelors 
have become so serious an evil, as to need 
legislative interference, we think that the 
following expedient, adopted by a lady in 
Connecticut, of rather a desperate age, 
will afford an excellent hint to some of our 
statesmen towards providing an effectual 
remedy. The circumstances are these :— 








A lady became extravagantly fond of a 
young lawyer in the neighbourhood, who 
treated her partiality with great levity. 





Finding her suit rather hopeless, and being 








fully determined to enter the estate of ma- 
trimony at some rate or other, she adopted | 
the following plan:—All at once she was| 
taken violently ill, and her malady seemed 
to threaten death ; at this crisis she sent 
for the young lawyer to draw her will, and 
to his utter astonishment, she disposed of 
an enormous estate, in legacies, and in en- 
dowing public institutions. She shortly 
after, however, recovered to enjoy her own 
wealth, and the young lawyer began to feel 
something like love for her; his addresses 
became constant, and his attentions mark- 
ed; in fact, in a short time they were mar- 
ried—but alas! he had to take the will for 
the deed. 
= 
An Irishman whose name was Lavery, 








a dragoon in the 17th regiment, and serv- 
ing under Lord Cornwallis, in America, 
was sent by his Lordship with a letter to 


into his mouth, thrust it into his wound, 
knowing that the blood would make it il- 


legible. 


When Pope was one evening at Button’s 
coffee-house, with Swift, Arbuthnot, &c. 
poring over a manuscript of the Greek 
Aristophanes, they found one sentence 
which they could not comprehend. As 
they talked pretty loud, a young officer 
who stood by the fire, heard their confe- 
rence, and begged permission to look at the 
passage. “ Oh,” says Pope, sarcastically, 
“ by all means, pray let the young gentle- 
man look at it.” Upon which the officer 
took up the book, and, considering awhile, 
said there wanted only a note of interroga- 
tion to make the whole intelligible. ‘“‘ And 
pray, master,” says Pope, piqued, perhaps, 
at being out-done by a red coat, “ what is 
a note of interrogation?” ‘* A note of in- 
terregation,” replied the youth, with a look 
of the utmost contempt, “ is a little crook- 
ed thing that asks questions !” 


Canine Sagacity.—Iu October, 1800, a 
young man going into a place of public en- 
tertainment, at Paris, was told that his dog 
would not be permitted to enter, and he 
was accordingly left at the door with the 








an officer, quartered at a distant post, who 
had not the key of the cypher. On account 
of the great importance of the letter, the 
dragoon was directed to destroy it in case 
of being attacked by the enemy, and to 
facilitate the destruction of it, the commu- 
nication was written upon fine silver paper, 
and rolled up into a very small compass. 
In his way the seldier was unexpectedly 
fired upon from an ambuseade, and fell 
from his horse mortally wounded. The 
men who had fired at him immediately 
rushed forward, upon which the poor fel- 
low, fearful that they would discover his 








guard. The young man had scarcely en- 
tered the lobby whien his watch was stolen ; 
he returned to the guard, and prayed that 
his dog might be permitted, as through his 
means he might discover the thief. The 
dog was suffered to accompany his master, 
who intimated to the animal that he had 
lost something. The dog set out imme- 
diately in quest of the strayed article, and 
fastened on the thief, whose guilt on search- 
ing him, was apparent! The fellow had 
no less than six watches in his pocket, 
which being laid before the dog, he distin- 
guished his master’s, took it up by the 
string, and bore it in safety to him. 
= 

A gentleman calling upon a friend in the 
city, who was attended by a physician from 
the west end of the town, inquired-of the 
Doctor, on one of his visits, if he did not - 
find it inconvenient to attend his friend 
from such a distance ?—* Not at all, Sir,” 
replied the Doctor, “ for having another 
patient in the adjoining street, I can hii! 
two birds with one stone.” “ Can you 
sor” replied the sick man, “ then you 














intention if he attempted to put the letter 








are too good a shot for me ;” and dismissed 
him. 

















POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES LITERAKY CABINET. 


TO MARY, 
On seeing her Weep. 


Say, why shag pensive downeast air, 
In one so young as thee? 

Thou canst not feel the weight of care 
‘That sorely presses me. 


Then pray thee, smile, for in thy face 
I deem some glimpses dwell, 

Some lines that I alone can trace, 
OF one I lov'd too well: 


I love to see upon thine eye 
The quivering: tear-drop play, 

When pleasure’s beaming smile is nigh, 
To chase that tear away. 


Chat smile is like the rainbow hues, 
That paint the falling shower ; 

‘he tear, the.soft refreshing dews 
Phat bathe the opening flower 


But weep not, Mary, life is fleet, 
And grief too soon may shroud 

Lhat playful smile so mild and sweet, 
Beneath her sombre cloud. 


ihen, -while the glowing morn is gay, 
Indulge no thought of sorrow, 

ior though the storm may frown to-day, 
ibe sun will shine to-morrow. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


Matilda, words are oft denied _ 
When eves with tears are gushing, 

4nd fervent feeling’s rapid tide, 
U’er the warm heart is rushing. 


How often bas my faltering tongue, 
ln vain essay’d to bless thee, 

When words have fail’d, thy hand I've wrung, 
Yet words would but distress thee. 


This pallid cheek e'er now had laid 
W ithin the earth's cold bosom, 

Had not thy generous timely aid, 
Revived hope's withering blossom, 


And now, though hope appears so vain, 
I cannot let it perish, 

It seems thet Heaven will not disdain 
Her whom thou lovest to cherish. 


HARRIET. 


= 
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— 


A DREAM 


I dream'd a form serene and fair, 
With jet black eyes and auburn hair, 
A cheek whose lustre might ontvie, 
The rose’s rich and radient die. 


I dream’'d a smile so light and warm, 
Broke o'er the features of the form, 
Like the soft ray of lunar light, 
That quivers ou the stream of nigh? 














I dream‘d a sigh that gently stole, 
Went warm and soothimg to my soul ; 
I dream'd all this—the vision broke, 
And straight my ravish'd eyes awoke. 


Sarah, your image on my heart, 

Had here perform'd the enchanter’s part, 
It rose in grace and hove supreme, 
Embodied in a midnight dream. 


MARTIN. 


Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. ¥82A. 


a 
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EAST GUILDFORD. 


Most lightly on the rising tide 

See the loaded vessel glide ; 

Most rudely on a sandy shore, 

Hear the waves of ocean roar. 

Many a lovely unseen flower, 

Sweets the breeze in Indian bower ; 

The rocky cliff—the cedar high— 

The eagle floating in the sky— 

The forest hill—the woodland dale— 

The sea-bird screams a mournful wai!— 

An island in a river tide, 

Like !over torn from weéping bride, 

Drips its rocky tears from steep, 

In the frothy current deep. 

When the village bell is tolling — 

Whe the sea-wave is a rolling— 

When the fading sun is seen, 

Empurpling the wave of green— 

Go view the lowland spot I've seen, 

’Tis Eastern Guildford’s cottage seeve 

L. or Consecticvr 

ae 
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WRITTEN ON LEAVING 
The sails were spread—the dark blue waves 


Foam’'d white beneath our oar, 
When by the light the pale moon gave, 
I view'd my native shore. 





And when its cliffs and mountains high, 
Hlad taded trom my sight, 

Portray d by fancy to mine eye, 
They still appear'd as bright 


As when in youthful strength elate, 
I trac’d their deep defiles ; 

Then fortune smiled, a sterner fate 
Thy manhood’s hour beguiles. 


I started' the delusivé dream, 
A moment seen, was fled 

And o'er the sea the moons last beam 
Its parting radiance shed. 


With orient gold the east was dyed,’ 
Presaging morn at hand, 

Farewell, my kindred, friend, I cried, 
Farewell my native land ! 


HENRY WILLIAM. 
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— 


LIFE. 


Life is a cup, and some who quaff 
lis sweet contents, would quaff it ever; 
And wish the while they drink and laugh, 
That cup should be exhausted never. 
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* 
And some that were so quick to sip, 
Have found its lees so very bitter, 


They've dash'd the beverage from their lips, 


Aad deemed the draught for devils fitter 


For me, my part I well can drink, 
Nor aim { fain or loth to sip it; 

For plague upen me, if I think 
There’s either pain or pleasure in it. 


RUDOLPH 
+ ___ 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 
LINES 


On the Dewth of Cade Pinkney Davids 


Dear youth, now by the heavenly throne 
Thy virtues live, though life bas flown ; 

The tears now shed bestow their 2est, 

When we reflect tliat thou art blest : 

Though damp the grave where thoa art Jaid, 
The germs that sprout there ne'er shall fad: 
Though friends may weep, though friceds ma’ 
Yet ab! a breeze bigh waits the soul 


This world’s a varied scene of wo, 
Delusive joys but falsely flow ; 

We cuil and nurse a blooming flower, 
But ah! it dies within an bour ; 


~ Yet friendship ives—lives not im vam, 


The sun will sumk, bat beams again ; 
Then mortals bush—ver vainly dole, 
For know a breeze high wafts the soul* 


“Fhen rest thee in that — of bles, 


And breathe that air mage pure than this 
We, like Elisha, look on high, 
When Elijah mounted to the sky ; 
We'll meet again in Paradise, 
And smile upon this world of vice ; 
Though friends may weep, though frends 
Yet, yet a breeze high watts the sou! 
- ) » aT 
== 


TO THE RAINBOW. 
BY T. CAMPBELE. 


Triamphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

1 ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Sull seem as to my childhood’s sigh: 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwiat the earth aud heaven. 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 
‘Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gol. 
Hid in thy radient bow ? 


When Science from Creation's face, 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold materia! laws. 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven ip the sky. 


When o'er the green undeluged earth, 
Heaven's covenant thoa didst shine, 

How came the world’s gray fathers tu: 
Te watch thy sacred sign 


u 


EF. 
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And when its yellow lustre smiled, FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
O'er mountains yet untrod, or 
Fach mother held aloft her child, 


sited in this office the title ofa nook, the right where 
| of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to 
is) . 


TO MY FRIEND S. WOODWORTH, Esq. | wit 


To bless the bow of God. 


Composed, on the Author's le wing Yo York, im C sa ney ; i ' \ vg sil vee olume Being ™ 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, r Stage. Coach between that’ pluce and Newark, March Y erage : h Gcccaa et —_. ptt 

a The firs le anthem rang, i! 8th, 1821. | elch, French, oerm my Ftatian, Swiss, Tyrolese 
ve first made anthem rang 1) Danish, Swedish, Turkisb, Hebrew, and Chines: 

On earth deliver’d from the ‘ai D> } Dear Woodworth, thou friend of my feelings, fare- |) Airs, adapted to American Words: and ais ad for 

And the first poet sang. wel] ji the Piano Forte. The Poeiry.bv Samuel W i a 


Nor-ever shall the Muse's eve Farewell, thou most worthy —thou kindest of men! , and cther Native Bord 
: From thy heaven of peace, wherethy little ones dwe!!, fa coniormity, to the act of the Congress of th Un 
a g ( 


] £o to the B!} uc hills ol Jersey ageu ted States, entitled © An cet tor the encouragems nt 


Unraptured greet thy beam 
Theme of primeval prophecy, - 
> il" 8 é Ol learning, Dy securing the comes of maps, charts 
Be still the poet's theme. |, Yet oft, when alone, and my fancy beguiles ’ 
J . 5 ’ aud books, to the authers and proprietors of such ¢ 
eee In a sweet retrospection of pleasure, |! see { we 
he earth to thee its incense yields res, dure the tine therein mentioned," and, 
' rig | Thy little ones hanging around thee in smiles, inne led « 
Tho fork diy welecme cna, to anact, entitled “ An act supplementary to an aet 
fei é | And thy wie’s tender eye beaming fondly on thee. | ontitled an act forth 
When glittering in the freshened fields : {| enlitied an act tor the encouragement of learning, }> 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


securing the copies of maps, charts, and books. to th: 
On the brow of the mountain, at dawning of morn, “ rid » eden 
authors and proprietors o1 such ¢ pies, during tis 


How glorious is thy girdle cast As IT wander oppress'd, and dejected with care, 








umes therein mentioned, and extend: » b t 
as . : | Like ane xile ol earth and of he auven, fork ru— . Kens ie the bene a 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, | op thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etci 
Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, i we: of thee, Woodworth —Il think of thee | ing historical and other paiits 
: , . there ! #4 " van 7 : 
A thousand fathoms down. Vs 7 GILBERT LIVINGSION THOMPSON 
; Beneath the rude cliff, at the mid hour of day, Clerk of the Southern Disirict of New- Yor 
As fresh in yon horizon dark, SS or ae dey {1 
ne . When | seek a retreat from the sun's torrid ghare E> 
$ young thy beauties seem, Dich count an the that | fitted | 
. Oo “ « « ; ' > ° 
As when the eagle from the ark Cll thi "¢ F Reg se ~ “1 “4 f th MARRIED, 
~: ‘ mk of thee oodworth— ink of thee ‘ 
First sported in thy beam. sin : | On Sunday evening, by the Rev W. M. Sulwe 
ere! “anes ieee : 
For faithfal wo 2 | Mr. Benjamin Sutton, to Miss Eliza Jacobs 
or faithful to its sacred page ' , ye 
Heaven still rebuilds i ae | Or when by the mountain lake, pausing at eve, || On Monday, by the same, Mr. Dennis Chapman 
. € , 7 \f , 
; , we i ‘ oy ee | preacher, of Newark, to Miss Ann Wright Anderson, 
Nor léts the type grow pale with age, In a rock-girted cave, from the mght's chilly air, ’ a ICET BU 


’ ‘ ~ 
O’er my heart's desolation I silently grieve, | of this euly 


It) think of thee, Woodworth !—I'll think of thee |} In Trenton, N. J. on the 12th Mareh, Mr Silve 


That first spoke peace to man. 
eum : |) ter Ellis, to Miss Mary Burden. On the 28h March, 
} 





mee 
® S ¢ ; i ss a) , y 
rOR THE LADIFS’ LITERARY CABINET. . Ser Page | ae James ae ys um - Miss Mary Scon 
And at last when life’s race of affliction is run, ; At Nottingham; Mr.-William -Allen, of Fairfx 


} 
And to earth my warm tenement moulders agen, || Conn. to Miss Eleanor, daughter of George Ander 
LINES | And my spirit, with life and its toils shall have done, || son, Esq 
On the Death of Mrs. Maria Wheaten. If remembrance is mine—] will think of thee then. | At Sackett s Harbour, N. ¥. on the 21st of Mare 
“ THE GRAME.” {| by the Ri v Mr Suowden, Doctor Samuel H. Litthe 
| john, of the U.S. Army, to Miss Ejizabeth M. Har 
~ |! mson, daughter of the late Mr. Joha Harnson, daur) 


t low flatt’ring are the scenes of earthly bliss! 
Hlow gay the visions which attract our sight! 

















| 
lhe world can give no solid happiness, NEW-YORK, {| ter of the late Mr. Jobn Harrison, late of this city 
F or 7 is mig : 
_ For death comes forth, and glories ia his might | SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1821. - — —_——_—— ————_———— 
: eee Pe DIED, 
Lie aged sire, whose head is si)ver'd o'er— On Sued . , D. 
r SS eer eS ; : sate health j : : = ; Se n Sunday evemng, -oth ult. at her bouse mm ' 
he youth, whose cheek is flush d with roseate health, || & TO CORRESPONDENTS. sins hardy acteuke Ski ae ak es ol 
Must feel alike his cruel, chilling power, } : ee eget, — yo 
a p F : ar her age; regretted by a large ‘circle of respectable 
Resign their fondest hopes, their !ife and breath. a be: uglole Janae. wae 
- my Ralph requests an imerview with A.B He will |! friends, and more de eply lamented by her relauves 
How soon is hope cut off!—'tis like a dream ! | be at the Cabinet office, at 4 o'clock, on Tuesday || and those who knew her best 
: | afternoon. || On Wednesday morning, of a lingering illness, Mr 
Or like a pleasant summer evening gone! . CCERY Sig, OFS HgTe Sere) | 
Live sight was fair, and charming was the scene ! Bt | Bernard Vallely, a native of the county of Armagh, 
t g was ' 
But dark’ning shades brought on a solemn gloom!’ |; A large Whale was struck off Sandy Hook, on |, Ireland, in the 30th year of his age 
Tuesday last, and brought into this port, bya Fishing || At Aberdeen, in Seotland, on the 18th of Sept. last, 





From Heaven's high throne the awful mandate came; i Smack belonging to New-London, and commanded | in the 45th year of his age, Mr. James Ogilvie, the 
Death trimm’'d his bow, avd aim'd his fata) dart ; I} by Capt. Potter. It is reported to be much larger | Orator ; whither he went to take the title and pos 
Aftection could not save, nor love detain, || than the one exhibited Jast season. session of the estate of Lord Finlater, to which he had 
: Nor ward the arrow from Maria's heart: } = || recently becoine the lawful -heit : 3 
| Great Printing Establishment destroyed —The ex- } In Durham, Me. Mary Gatchell, aged 97. Her 
| tensive printing establishment of Mr. Fisher, in Li- }) | descendants are 607, viz I children, 151 grand chil- 
| ‘verpool, was destroyed by fire on the Sth of Februa- |! dren, 400 great grand children, and 44 great great, 
Long shall remembrance all her virtues trace, | | fy. Among the articles destroyed, were 12 printing ) grand chiliren 
And fancy picture her beniguant smile. presses, 10 copperplate, do, 400 original drawings, || In Prussi , M. Fabricius, Manager of the Mage 
During a representation, he undertook 


Her walk through life was mark’d by every grace, 
Her soul sincere, her friendship void of guile: 


\ 700 reams of paper, 10,000 pages of stereotype, | burg theatre 


|| 15,000 weight of types, two patent hydraulic presses, || © discharge & | ' 
loaded with ball, and at the time required, shot him 


Her spirit fled! borne up on seraph's wings, 
Angels receive ber to their blest abode! 

Place in ber hands a harp of thousand strings, ! 
fo sound the glories of her Saviour God. 


istot in one of the parts This he 


| and above 3,000,000 of folio, quarto, and octavo num- 
=a * . ° entail 7. , e Slaye 
bers. The fire was occasioned by the entrance of a || ™ If through the heart, and fell on the sta , 


rocket into one of the windows i ai E 





Around her grave we'll (read with cautious step, || aes PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, 


And weep when wé reflect how short her time; —_ |) Southern District of New-York, ss. cS sa oa 
=1i)| cherish in our hearts the joylu!l hope, i BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty- |, No. 2 Dey-street, sew: Ors 
Chat she in heaven a brilliant star doth shine ! || (v.s.) filth day of January, in the forty-filth year of To whom all communications must be addressed - 
ALEXLNA. the Independence of the United States of Ame- jj Terms, four dollars per year, } rable quarterly wm ade 


ehot’s, Horbour, March 21st, 182 i ried Rdward Riley, of the suid disiret, hath depo- | vance. 
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